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INTRODUCTION 


James Bowman wrote the account of traveling to DeKalb County, Indiana and his 
early life here in 1890. It was read at the Bowman Family reunion in 1911 and 
subsequently printed in the newspaper. James had passed away in 1900. 


The following is some research to bring the story to life and what it might have 
been like for them at that time. The first articles are to acquaint us with life in 
1838. What was happening in their world and then some of the sights that may 
have been seen by them as they traveled to Indiana via the Erie Canal. What kind 
of equipment may they have brought with them? What kind of cook book did the 
women use or was it a medical book? 


There is more of the Bowman family to come in an updated history of the family 


Compiled by 
Lucy Funk 
2010 
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ONONDAGA AREA IN 1838 


This is a picture of what the people moving west were 
leaving in New York-To travel where they had to start from 
scratch in the wilderness. 


http://www.vu.union.edu/~baldwinn/eriecanal/barges/1096.1.1838.JPG 3/17/2010 
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Whig Party: As Jackson removed opponents from government jobs, the Era of Good 
Feelings ended and two political parties developed: the Democratic Party of Andrew 
Jackson and the Whig Party. Two main things united the Whigs: (1) hatred of Jackson, and 
(2) like the Federalists before them, a belief in a stronger central government and the 
Hamiltonian economic system. The Whigs were led by Henry Clay who ran as the party 
candidate for president three times but never one. The Whigs gained some strength on the 
national level during the 1840s, notably with Presidents William Henry Harrison and E 
Zachary Taylor, but internal divisions over the issue of slavery continually hampered the 
party’s growth. When Clay and other leaders died and as slavery became a national issue in 
the early 1850s, the party split and then collapsed. 


The Whig Party Page 1 of 1 


Politics and Public Service, 1834-1856 


Established in 1834, the Whig Party was a reaction to the 
authoritarian policies of Andrew Jackson. “King Andrew,” 
as his critics labeled him, had enraged his political 


presidential war powers. The term Whig was taken from 
English politics, the name of a faction that opposed royal 
tyranny. 


http://iss.k12 nc us/schools/nihs/smeyer/goal2 htm 3/11/2010 


The Panic of 1837 was a panic in the United States built on a speculative fever. The bubble 
burst on May 10, 1837 in New York City, when every bank stopped payment in specie (gold and 
silver coinage). The Panic was followed by a five year depression, with the failure of banks and 


record-high unemployment levels. 
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Town of Van Buren History: Early Settlers : | 7 Page | of 2 


The following list of property owners on each lot in Van Buren in 1825 is worthy of preservation in 
this connection: 


Lot 1, Elihu Wright 

Lot 2, Thomas Chapman, Dunham Ely, Jacob Spore, Henry Spore, Nicholas Veeder. 

Lot 3, Daniel Diltz, John Diltz, Maurice Diltz, John C. Finck, Joseph Ouderkirk, Nicholas Ouderkirk, 
David Prouty, John Tarpenny, Nicholas Veeder. 

Lot 4, Frederick Howard, Margaret Mellin, Frederick Ouderkirk, Peter F. Ouderkirk, Richard B. 
Ouderkirk, Gabriel Tappen. 

Lot 5, Elijah Lindsay, George Rouse, Jonathan Safford, Asher Tappen, Gabriel Tappen, John Wigen 
heirs, Samuel Wigent, John Williams. 

Lot 6, Henry Clark, Nathan Gillet, William Malby, William Rouse, David Scoville, Gabriel Tappen. 
Lot 7, Jonas C. Baldwin, Warren S. Baldwin, John McHarrie, Gabriel Tappen, James Wells. 

Lot 8, James Clark, James Johnson, Eli S. Ketchum, Marcus Rice, Daniel Saxton, Levi Weston, Rufus 
Whitcomb, Joseph Wilson. 

Lot 9, Phineas Barns heirs, Anna Calkins, William Calkins, George Kill, Sylvanus Marvin, John 
McGee, James Rice, Isaac Saxton, George Stephens, Calvin Taylor. 

Lot 10, John C. Finck, James Sweet, Nicholas Veeder, John Wright. 

Lot 11, Henry Clark, Chester Malby, Nathan Marvin, Jonathan Odell, Isabel Pelton, Belden 
Resseguie, Justus Wever, John Wigent heirs, Isaac Wilcox, James Williams. 

Lot 12, John Brittin, jr., John G. Clark, David Haynes, Isaac Malby, Jacob Malby 

Lot 13, John L. Cooper, Assalum Culver, Ira Earll, Hawley & Patch, John Herrick, Stephen How, 
Oliver Leonard, David Penoyer, Levi Perry, James A. Scoville, Albert G. Wells. 

Lot 14, Augustus Harris, Jacob F. Springsted, Charles Turner. 

Lot 15, Decker & Crego, William Jones of Onondaga, Asahel Kingsley, Daniel Nelson, John H. 
Newberry, John Patch, Widow Starkweather, Amos Taft, Peter Taft, Nathaniel Tompkins. 

Lot 16, owners' names unknown. 

Lot 17, Dunham & Miller, Jonathan Foster, John Gridley, John Griswold, Horatio Griswold*Abraham 
H. Hamblin, Robert Parks, Daniel Stilson, Aaron Warner. 

Lot 18, Edward B. Angel, Ira Barnes, Phineas Barns heirs, Obadiah Bates, Aaron Bell Lyman Burrill, 
Ethan Campbell, George Casler, Moses Dunning, Daniel Elsworth, John C. Finck, Augustus Foster, 
Joel Foster, Jonathan Foster, Noah Marshall, Simon and Harlow Marshall, Solomon Rhoades, Marcus 
Rice, Thomas Smith, Amos Warner, Seth Warner, Benjamin Wever, Elijah White, Cornelius Young. 
Lot 19, Ira Barnes, Pardon Hart, Stephen Hart, Phineas Meigs, James Paddock, Simon Rouse, James 
Rogers, Peter H. Rogers, Robert M. Rogers, Solomon Sutherland, Nathan Williams. 

Lot 29, Amos Hall, Pardon Hart, David How, Samuel How, Phineas Meigs, jr., Simon Rouse, Amasa 
Scoville, Abijah Sears, Arza Sears, Augustus Smith, Nathan Weaver, Nathan Williams. 

Lot 21, Darius Armstrong, William Bartholomew, Thomas Bowen, Nathaniel Cornell, jr., Joseph 
Hopkins, William Lindsay, Ebenezer Morley, John Morley, Philander Olcott, John Robinson, Henry 
Springsted, Enos Talmage, John R. Waterman. 

Lot 22, John S. Allen, Roderick Burroughs, Nathaniel Cornell, Nathaniel Cornell, jr., Benoni E. 
Danks, Azor Daton, Isaac Earll, Asahel Kingsley, Cyrus H. Kingsley, John Patch, William Ware, 
Benjamin Wilkinson. 

Lot 23, George Borden, Marcus Earll, Isaac Mann, William McClain, Mullet & Barber, David Munro, 
Jacob Orr, John Patch, Abijah Ware. 

Lot 24, Levi Ross. ) 

Lot 25, Ira Barnes, Phineas Barns heirs, Daniel Betts, Joel Foster, Jonathan Foster, Joshua L. & L. 
Davis Hardy, Eber Hart, jr., Ezra Loomis, Stephen Mead, Stephen Ostrander, Horace Rewey, Marcus 
Rice, Amos Warner, Ezra Warner, Thomas Warner, William Welch, Reuben Woodard. 


http://www.rootsweb.ancestry.com/~nyononda/VANBUREN/HISTORY.HTM 3/30/2010 
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Lot 26, Jonathan Barney, Phineas Barns heirs, Henry Cook, Asa Crossman, Archibald Green, Moses 
How, Asahel Hungerford, Levi Paddock, Loren Shead, Sylvester Shead, Aaron Steele, Joseph 
Wilcox. 

Lot 27, Alvin Bostwick, John Clark, jr., John Crumb, Alpheus Earll, David How, Jonathan How, John 
Inglesbee, Michael Redman, Abijah Sears, Hiram Warner, Andrew Warner. a 

Lot 28, Asa Barnes, William Hall, Norton F. Marvin, Hiram Nichols, Dudley Norton, Holden L. 
Olbro, Isaac Peck, Benjamin Pulsopher, Warren Russell, Samuel Skinner, Eli Sprague, Joel Warner, 
James Williams. 

Lot 29, David Cornell, Holder Cornell, John Cornell, Peleg Cornell, Augustus Harris, Isaac Linsday, 
Isaac Peck, Peter Peck, Bennet Rusco, Calvin Waterman, Eleazer Waterman, Elijah Waterman, 
Thomas Waterman. 

Lot 37, Edward B. Angel, Hiram Barns, Phineas Barns, jr., Daniel Betts, Daniel Calkins, John 
Conant, Eleazer Dunham, Uriah H. Dunning, Joshua L. and L. Davis Hardy, Isaac Hill, William 
Kester, John Laird, Abraham Lipe, Oliver Nichols, Abram Rogers, Benjamin Simpson heirs, Thomas 
Smith, Charles H. Toll, Loammi Wilcox. 

Lot 38, William Caine, Henry Cook, John Cunningham, Robert B. Cunningham heirs, Dunning & 
Laughlin, Samuel Eaton (innkeeper), John Ford, Joshua Hardy, Isaac Hill, Samuel Hoat, Samuel 
How, Cyrus Ladd, John Lakin, David C. and Samuel Lytle, Francis D. Miner, Oliver Nichols, Alvah 
Scofield. 

Lot 39, Isaac Bentley, James Drew, Samuel Nelson, Browning Nichols, Francis Nichols, Linus 
Squire, Henry Warner heirs, Jonathan Warner, Seth Warner. 

Lot 40, Delanson Foster, William N. Higgins, Abijah Hudson, George W. Marvin, Dudley Norton, 
Isaac Peck, Aaron Quimby, Jonathan Skinner, Samuel Skinner, Truman Skinner, Linus Squire, David 
Tillotson. 

Lot 41, John H. Lamerson, Almon Peck, Elihu Peck, Isaac Peck, Peter Peck, John Sears. 

Lot 42, William Bartholomew, John Bowen, Henry Brand, John Curtis, David Dolph, Abel Dwight, 
Isaac Earll; Daniel Hay, David Parish, Elihu Peck, Joseph Robinson, Reuben Robinson. 

Lot 43, Peter Bowman, John Bowman, Sylvenus Hodges, Daniel Loveless, Peter McQueen, Jonathan 
Parish, Stephen Robinson, George Schrader. 


History Time Line 


1825 Erie Canal complete from Troy, New York to Buffalo, New York 
1828 Otis Porter (son of Thomas and Freelove) born in New York 


1830 Thomas, Phillip and Miles Porter appear in Census in Onondaga County, New York 

1830 Indian Territory (later Oklahoma) established by Congress 

1830 Mary Porter and John Cadwell are married January 14 in Onondaga, NY 

1830 Sarah Cadwell (daughter of Mary Porter and John Cadwell) born in Syracuse, NY 

1831 Rhoda Porter (daughter of Thomas and Freelove) born in Pennsylvania 

1832 Cholera epidemic spreads from Ireland to Montreal in June, and in one month spreads quickly to New York, along the 
Hudson River, travels the entire length of Erie Canal 

1832 Black Hawk War resulted in removal of last organized group of American Indians from Illinois. 

1833 The last remaining Indian lands were ceded to government, making it “safe” for settlement 

March 1833 John Porter Cadwell (son of Mary Porter and John Cadwell) born in Harbor Creek, Pennsylvania. It appears 
the Cadwells left Syracuse and migrated west on the Erie Canal perhaps in an attempt to escape the Cholera, or perhaps to 
rejoin the Porter family which was already there. 

1833 Philip Porter (son of Thomas and Freelove) born in Pennsylvania 

July 1834 Asiatic cholera epidemic reaches Schuyler County, Illinois 


1835 Indian Treaty - Treaty of Removal - Resulted in the Trail of Tears - Signed December 26 
1836 Illinois & Michigan Canal started, to connect Lake Michigan to the Mississippi River. 
1837 John Deere invents self-scouring steel plow. Opens factory in 1858. 

1837 Panic of 1837, followed by economic depression which lasts 5 years. 

1837 Chicago incorporated as city. 

1838 Lucy Porter (daughter of Thomas and Freelove) born in Ohio 

1838 Cherokee Removal starts known as “the Trail of Tears” 


History of 1838 Trail of Death Page | of 1 


In the summer of 1838 squatters had settled on Potawatomi land in Marshall, Kosciusko, Fulton, 
Cass and surrounding counties. Fearing an uprising, they wrote to Indiana Governor David 
Wallace, asking him to come investigate. He came and talked to various white people and 
decided that the Potawatomi must go. On his way back to Indianapolis, he stopped in Logansport 
on August 27 and appointed General John Tipton to be in charge of the removal. Tipton 
immediately put out the call for 100 volunteers. He instructed the armed men to meet him at 
Chippeway, which was William Polke’s trading post on the Tippecanoe River north of 
Rochester. Tipton went to Polke’s house and dated his letters: Chippeway, Aug. 28, 1838. Sitting 
in the Polke house now preserved at the Fulton County Historical Society grounds, Tipton wrote 
orders and letters late into the night and planned the capture of the Potawatomi. He rode a horse 
with his mounted militia to Twin Lakes on August 30, having sent out a notice to the 
Potawatomi to meet with him. They met in Menominee’s chapel and during the meeting, Tipton 
informed the Indians that they were prisoners and were going to go west in a couple of days. 
Chief Menominee objected and was “tied like a dog.” Tipton sent squads of soldiers in all 
directions to collect all Potawatomi within about a 30 to 50 mile radius. 


The march began September 4, 1838. Chief Menominee and two other chiefs, No-taw-kah and 
Pee-pin-oh-waw, were placed in a horse-drawn jail wagon and transported across Indiana, while 
their people walked or rode horseback behind them. Many of them had been baptized by Father 
Benjamin Marie Petit, a young priest from France, and they attended Mass in Logansport with 
Father Petit and Bishop Brute. The Bishop gave permission for Father Petit to accompany the 
Potawatomi so he went back to South Bend to pack his things and then caught up with them at 
Danville, Ill. General Tipton’s power expired at the state line so he turned the emigration over to 
William Polke, Rochester, Indiana, appointed to be federal conductor. Father Petit was placed in 
charge of the sick. Records indicate that Polke and Petit did all they could to help the suffering 
and dying but medicine in those days did not amount to much more than rest, tea and sugar. So 
many died along the trail that it became known as the Trail of Death. Father Petit said Mass 
every day and baptized the babies who died, in his own words, “who with their first step passed 
from earthly exit to the heavenly sojourn.” (The Trail of Death Letters of Benjamin Marie Petit, 
Indiana Historical Society, 1941, reprinted 2003 in Potawatomi Trail of Death.) 


Father Petit wrote: “The order of the march was as follows: the United States flag, carried by a 
dragoon (soldier); then one of the principal officers, next the staff baggage carts, then the 
carriage, which during the whole trip was kept for the use of the Indian chiefs; then one or two 
chiefs on horseback led a line of 250 or 300 horses ridden by men, women, children in single 
file, after the manner of savages. On the flanks of the line at equal distance from each other were 
the dragoons and volunteers, hastening the stragglers, often with severe gestures and bitter 
words. After this cavalry came a file of 40 baggage wagons filled with luggage and Indians. The 
sick were lying in them, rudely jolted, under a canvas which, far from protecting them from the 
dust and heat, only deprived them of air, for they were as ifburied under this burning canopy - 
several died thus.” One of the first things Father Petit did was to get the chiefs in the jail wagon 
released: “On my word the six chiefs who had till now been treated as prisoners of war were 
released and given the same kind of freedom which the rest of the tribe enjoyed 


Several of the towns and villages of Onondaga county set up their own local auxiliaries to the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. Manlius did so in 1836, Pompey in 1837 (male and female 
societies founded by S. L. Gould, an agent of the AAS), Skaneateles in 1837, Salina in 1838 (by 
J. N. T. Tucker and Marcellus in 1839 

Onondaga County Report 


New York History Timeline 1738-1838 by USA State Dates 


1838 The railroad between Syracuse and Auburn, arrived in Camillus, Onondaga 


County, 
New York. 
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Marco Paul's Travels on the Erie Canal 


Erie Water West 


We suffered under an additional annoyance in the presence of sixteen Presbyterian clergymen, some of 
the most unprepossessing of their class. 

Life boards on the canal stowed their passengers in with their freight. These boars were sometimes 
divided into three compartments. The stern section was furnished with kitchen and tables, the center 
carried freight, and the bow offered accommodations for sleeping by night and sitting by day. Although 
the line boars usually traveled at three miles an hour instead of four and were less expensively furnished 
than the packets, they were often more comfortable and were considerably cheaper. 

A Pennsylvanian riding with the Clinton Line in 1829 observed with satisfaction that there was room 
in the cabin for “A six-footer to stand erect with his hat on” and enjoy the “handsome promenade” on the 
long deck. “We rally live well in our little house, and have an obliging captain and steward, with every 
convenience, but short necks, that we could ask or desire,” he put down in his notes of his tour through 
western New York. 

By day the canal boar became an interesting and often convivial social unit. Frequent additions and 
departures from crowded wharves brought continual variety to the passenger list. Whist, draughts, and 
backgammon were popular diversions. The passengers joined in song, and sometimes one would read 
aloud for the edification of the company, 


Erie Canal - Working Boats Page | of 1 


Many different kinds of working boats were used on the canal. Early working boats (or "line boats") 
carried both people and freight -- the freight usually being lumber, gravel or agricultural products going 
east, and manufactured products (stoves, nails, cloth, etc.) going west. These boats also helped many 
families to emigrate to Ohio and other parts of the Midwest by carrying them and their goods, 
transferring them to lake boats at Buffalo. In many cases, the boats were also home for a family, as the 
father would captain the boat, the mother would be the cook, and the children would play or help out as 
needed. 


Line boats on the canal stowed their passengers in with 
their freight. These boats were sometimes divided into 
three compartments. The stern section was furnished 
: with kitchen and tables, the center carried freight, and 
the bow offered accommodations for sleeping by night 
and sitting by day. Although the line boats usually 
traveled at three miles an hour instead of four and were 
less expensively furnished than the packets, they were 
often more comfortable and were considerably cheaper. 
A Pennsylvanian riding with the Clinton Line in 1829 
observed with satisfaction that there was room in the 
cabin for “a six-footer to stand erect with his hat on” and 
enjoyed the “handsome promenade” on the long deck. 
“We really live well in our little house, and have an 
obliging captain and steward, with every convenience, 
but short necks, that we could ask or desire,” he put down 
in his notes of his tour through western New York.?* 

By day the canal boat became an interesting and 
often convivial social unit. Frequent additions and de- 
partures from crowded wharves brought continual variety 
to the passenger list. Whist, draughts, and backgammon 
were popular diversions. The passengers joined in song, 
and sometimes one would read aloud for the edification 
of the company. 
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My Story 


The following sketch was written by James Bowman who was born in the town of Van Buren in 
Onondaga Co., NY on March 11, 1215 and died at his home in Waterloo, IN on July 7, 1900, age 
85. On September 20, 1838, James Bowman, William and Mary Ann McQueen with their 
children, William Henry, Emily and Lucy, and Halsted Jones and his wife and children left 


Onondaga Co. for Indiana where land was inexpensive: 


September 1838 
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James Bowman was single, 
William McQueen was married to Mary Ann Bowman and 
they had children: William born in 1831 
Emily born in 1834 
Lucy born Oct 30, 1837 
Halsted Jones was married to a Mary 
They had children Ezra born about 1835 
Mary Ann born about 1838 (’?) 


These eleven people traveled together over the Erie Canal, 
Lake Erie, Southern Michigan and settled in DeKalb 
County, Indiana in 1838. 


We went from home to Canton, where we took the canal boat for Buffalo, 150 miles. It was a 
fast conveyance in those days, going three miles an hour night and day. 


History of Van Buren, NY 


MEMPHIS. 


This village was formerly called Canton. It is near the southern 
line of the town of Van Buren, on the Erie Canal and the New 
York Central Railroad. It has two churches, two hotels, one dry 
goods and grocery store, one canal grocery, two wagon and 
three blacksmith shops, four millinery shops or stores, a 
postoffice and American Express office. 


The postofilce was removed here from lonia in 1828. The name 
Canton was rejected by the department on account of there 
being another Canton in St. Lawrence county, and gradually it 
was dropped as the name of the place, Memphis being now 
generally substituted in its stead. 


The Hotels are: Headquarters, by T. H. Wilkes, and Memphis 
House, by Lindsay & Johnson. 


Nothing unusual took place until we came to Montezuma marsh. The canal ran through the 
marsh for seven miles, with nothing in sight except course grass, and as level as a lake and even 
with the top of the water, and looking in all directions we could see nothing but course grass, and 
with the noise of a frog and the presentation of a mosquito bill reminded us that we were still 
among the living. 


GLIMPSES OF MONTEZUMA MARSH 


History of Montezuma, New York 


The surface is moderately uneven, the hills consisting chiefly of rounded eminences or low 
ridges, which generally terminate abruptly toward the north and lose themselves in the 
surrounding highlands towards the south. The steepest declivities are in the south part. Broad 
intervals of low, flat alluvial lands, many of which are subject to annual inundations during the 
spring freshets, exist in the northern and central parts. An extensive swamp, known as the 
Montezuma marshesj and "the paradise of musquitoes," extends along the river. Immense 
quantities of flag, which grow from eight to twelve feet in length, are annually cut from these 
marshes and shipped to the eastern markets, where they are used for bottoming chairs and other 
purposes. This and the fisheries here during the season give employment to a considerable 
number of the inhabitants. Cattle are pastured upon these marshes, and we are told that so little 
exertion is required here to get such a subsistence as the poorer classes usually have to be content 
with, as to leave very few to be supported as paupers, a less number than in any other town in the 
County. Cayuga Brook, which flows in a north-westerly direction through the town a little north 
of the center, is the only considerable stream. 


GLIMPSES OF CLYDE 
The next place was Clyde, noted for the manufacture of glass at that time. 


ive View of Civde. N. ¥. History ri ; 
apie dane do The Village of Clyde has its roots as an Erie 
Canal town, for the Canal provided the initial 
means for industry to become the driving 
force behind the village's early growth. 
Many of these industries set Clyde apart 
from other small upstate New York 
communities. A unique glass works factory 
and a manufacturer who developed the first 
typewriter are only a few of Clyde's early 
industrial gems. 


Clyde, N.Y." 
By Theresa Petocchi, published in 1985 by Wilp1 
N.Y.> 


At the time capsule ceremony, in 1985 (Clyde's 
Sesquicentennial) 

the following poem was composed and read b' 
Darnell. 


Seven score and ten years ago she was 
Established proudly here at Galen’s heart, 
Situated grandly, drumlin edged, ona 
Quiet stream name for Scottish counterpart. 
Unique among Wayne’s villages she’s been 
Immigrant-American melting pot, 
Canalers’ port, explorers’ outpost and 
Even President Lincoln’s railway stop. 
No more do famous mineral springs or 
The glass works dominate the local scenes; 
Each has given way to fireworks, 
Newer industries and successful teams. 
Now in nineteen-hundred-eighty-five she, 
| In celebration, recalls with great pride 
A long past and dreams of a bright future. 
Long may she prosper- Our Home, Sweet Clyde. 


The next place was Rochester, where they were celebrating the birthday of the city. 


» Rochester Orphan Asylum opens. Be 
m Rochester Antislavery Society founded. It was the first such 


Orginization in the country. 

m First local history book written about an area west of the Hudson 
River, O'Reilly's 'Sketches of Rochester'. 

m First execution. 

™ Samuel Andrews' bridge near the brink of the Upper Falls has fallen 


into serious disrepair, and is not even safe for foot travel. 


m No decision could be reached for a name for the new cemetery, and 
the invoices during the construction leave that area blank. A 
laborer, William Wilson, on his invoices wrote 'for labor at Mount 
Hope'. Without being formally adopted, but by general acceptance, 


that is how the cemetery is named. re Pn 
m First interment: William Carter buried Aug. 18 1838 


m Dedicated: Oct. 3, 1838 
m City requires licences for garbage collectors. 


” 
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We still journeyed on until we came to Lockport, and there the canal ran against a 
big hill, which, from all appearances was made of blue line stone. We began going 
up the hill by entering in what they called a lock, with two big doors in from of us 
and a stone wall on each side. When we got in this place they shut two monstrous 
doors behind us, then the let the water in until one boat rose to the top of the wall, 
then the doors in front of us were opened., and we moved the length of the boat, 
and them we were in another place just like the first, and this same performance 
was repeated until we got to the top of the hill. We thought it was quite easy for a 
boat to go up hill if they had the great state of New York behind it. 


We journeyed on towards Buffalo and got as far as Blackrock that night, and the wind 
began to blow 


Black Rock, once an independent municipality, is now a neighborhood of the northwest section 
of the city of Buffalo, New York. In the 1820s, Black Rock was the rival of Buffalo for the 
terminus of the Erie Canal, but Buffalo, with its larger harbor capacity and greater distance from 
the shores of Canada, a recent antagonist during the War of 1812, won the competition. Black 
Rock took its name from a large outcropping of black limestone along the Niagara River, which 
was blasted away in the early 1820s to make way for the canal. 


History 


In spite of losing the Erie Canal terminus to Buffalo and being burned to the ground by the 
British during the War of 1812, Black Rock continued to prosper and in 1839, was incorporated 
as a town. In 1853, the City of Buffalo annexed the town of Black Rock. 


Because of its strategic position across the Niagara River from Canada, Black Rock was an 
important crossing place for African-Americans escaping slavery via the Underground Railroad. 
This heritage is celebrated with an annual Underground Railroad Re-Enactment at Broderick 
Park on Squaw Island at Niagara and Ferry Streets, the site of a ferry crossing prior to the 
construction of passenger bridges. 


The area's first industry was shipbuilding, later supplanted by foundries, manufacturing, and 
canal commerce. Today Black Rock is home to Rich Products, one of Buffalo' largest private 
employers. It also boasts some pre-annexation houses and many excellent, often vacant examples 
of early 20th century brick and masonry industrial architecture. 


Railroad link 


In the 1870s, the International Railway Bridge connected the two nations at Black Rock, an 
engineering marvel at the time. The Black Rock Rail Yard handled both passenger service and 
commercial transport of goods into and out of Canada. Following the completion of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, the construction of the United States's Interstate Highway system, Canada's 
Queen Elizabeth Highway, and the increase of commercial air travel, the Black Rock Rail Yard 
lost its passenger service and later most of its commercial freight service. The railroad bridge, 
however, remains in heavy usage and is one of the most important rail crossings between the 
United States and Canada. 


Prominent Residents 


Black Rock's best-known resident was American poet Robert Creeley, who lived with his family 
in a converted firehouse at the corner of Amherst and East Streets from 1990 to 2003. 


Another prominent resident was US Secretary of War Peter Buell Porter. 


Erie Canal 


Two villages competed to be the terminus: Black Rock, on the Niagara River, and Buffalo, at 
the eastern tip of Lake Erie. Buffalo expended great energy to widen and deepen Buffalo Creek 
to make it navigable and to create a harbor at its mouth. Buffalo won over Black Rock and grew 


into a large city, encompassing its former competitor. 


Looking north (downstream in the Niagara River, from the north end of the Bird Island Pier at 
the southern end of Squaw Island. In view is the parking lot, park area and the east-west 
International Railroad Bridge in the background. Bridge in the foreground is the Ferry Street 
(lift) Bridge over the Black Rock canal, the Niagara Rivers is on the left (west), 
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Ihe next day we got to Buffalo, but when we got to Blackrock the canal went in Niagara 
river for three miles. The wind blew from the west, and we could see steam boats and sail boats 
going down the river, but did not know what was wrong, until by keeping my mouth shut and 
ears open, I learned that these were boats that could not get in the harbor at Buffalo and had to 
anchor in the river until the wind quit blowing. 


» 


When we got to Buffalo and things taken care of, I went on deck to see what I could see. I saw 
boats coming in with the wheel house torn off, and saw a schooner with the hatchway fastened 
down and the men on deck tied fast so the water could not wash them away, and other boats 
trying to some in, but could not make the turn. All this did not look very good to me and I went 
and told my comrades what I had heard and seen. It made them tired, and some were for going 
back, and others said they wished they had not started to go west. The next morning the wind had 
stopped blowing and then they made up their minds to start across the lake. 


http://www.conigliofamily.com/images/BuffaloWesternTerminus. jpg 3/23/2010 


The foreground shows a section of the old Erie Canal in Buffalo, which was filling in (1953) and 
is now a part of the Niagara section of the Thruway. Middle ground is a section of the Black 
Rock Ship Canal and retaining wall. The background shows the beginning of the Niagara River. 
Photo 1932 


The City of Buffalo 


In 1833 Buffalo had 11 steamboats to and from Chicago. They carried almost 43,000 passengers 
westward and approximately 18, 500 east to Buffalo. The trip took 17 to 20 days. That year a 
new lighthouse was opened. From 1832 to 1834 the Evans Ship Canal was excavated. Buffalo 
Harbor continued to flourish. In 1836 a new dry dock and marine railway appeared. That same 
year work on the Main and Hamburg canal, to extend the Erie Canal southward, was started. 
Another dry dock opened in 1838. A huge storm in November 1837 had killed many people, 
turned many wharves into ruins and deposited several ships onto the city streets. In 1838 the 
city, with federal aid, began construction of a sea wall. In 1839 a new north pier was approved. 
Throughout the decade the facilities of a first class port were continually added to and improved. 


Monday September 24, 1838 


D 
“Bey, 


Monday morning at 9 o'clock we steamed out of Buffalo Hatbor on the Robert Fulton. All of the 


travel went on the lake then, as there was no railroad. We had not gotten out of the breakwater : 
when one of our party was taken seasick, and she was seasick all of the time until Friday when 
we landed at Toledo. 


Friday, September 28, 1838 


a 


There was a dock at Toledo thirty feet long and two taverns, and one of them was closed for the 
lack of business. We stayed all night at the New York and Ohio house. It was a one and a half 
story building with a wing of one story, and in the morning we took the railroad for Tecumseh, 
Mich., going to Palmira by steam, and then to Tecumseh by horse power. A railroad car in those 
days would seat twelve persons. The car had four wheels and four seats across, with a walk 
around the outside for the conductor to collect the fare. There was a cover over the top with sides 
that would roll up. We left Toledo at 9 o'clock in the morning and got to Tecumseh after sunset, 


a distance of thirty miles. 


VINTAGE TRAINS PHOTO COLLECTION © 


Si 


William McQueen and I had brought a wagon with us, all but the box, and he went to work 
fixing up the wagon, and I started out to buy a yoke of oxen. | found a yoke that suited, and 
bought them and got back to Tecumseh in the evening. 


"ast 


The next morning we finished our wagon box, loaded up, and were ready to start by nogn with 
our own team and wagon. When night came we were twenty miles from Tecumseh. The oxen 
were smart to travel and we were on the great Chicago turnpike that had been built- By the 
government from Monroe, Mich., to Chicago, Ill. Going west on that road was a string of teats 
moving to the west, and they were mostly a jolly set, and hardly two going to the same place. 
Once in a while we would meet a team going east. They were people that had gotten homesick 


and were going back. | ste” 


http://www.hillsdalecounty.info/history0019.asp 4/6/2010 


It was settled thick along the turnpike, the settlers had not been there long, but most of them at 
home keeping tavern. We were on the road two days, and I don't think we were out of sight of a 
tavern sign, without it was hid by something, from that time we left Tecumseh until we left the — 
turnpike at Allen's prairie, six miles west from Jonesville. We stayed all night with Mrs. 
Burnsides, and she said he began keeping tavern as soon as the house was raised and that she got 
breakfast for forty the next morning, before there were any windows or doors or floors in it. 
They lived seven miles east of Jonesville. ! 


We left the turnpike at Allen's Prairie, turning south, and we had not gone far from there until we 
were all alone, and soon on were in a streak of timber. We could see very plainly that we were in 
anew country. We stayed all night at Hog creek, seventeen miles from the turnpike, and the next 


morning we started for Angola, Steuben county. 


We had not gone very far when we saw some deer, the first that we had seen. Next we came to 
Willow prairie and about two o'clock we got into Indiana, the state that we had started to find. 
We arrived at Angola just as the sun was going down. We stayed all night with a family by the 
name of Pierce, which was the first house built in Angola and it was made of tamarack poles. 
There were only two houses in Angola then and the next morning we started in good seasen for 
Pleasant Lake where we stopped and got our breakfast. There was but one house at the lake then. 
After breakfast we started on for Enterprise, a town not a great ways off, now known as 


Hamilton, but when we got there we could not see the town for oak bushes. It had two houses 
and a saw mill. 


Indiana (Steuben County), Fremont — Fremont Indiana 


Settled in 1834 as Willow Prairie. Village of Brockville - Platted in 1837. Post Office and town changed to Fre! 
in 1848 in honor of John C. Fremont “the Great Pathfinder.” Located on the Vistula Trail, the meeting place f 
people from the Detroit, Toledo, and Pittsburg areas in their westward movement. First frame building erect« 
1837 near the center of the village. In 1838 the Potawatomi Tribe was removed from the area. First Church 


Methodist...— Map (db m3406) 


In the late 1830s, the land that present-day Hamilton was built on was sold by the owner Niconar 
Munson to Dr. Samuel Tuttle, who was the first to plat the town. The original name of the town was 


"Enterprise". Dr. Tuttle went to New York shortly thereafter, where he met Fisher Howe, president of a 
syndicate of capitalists. Dr. Tuttle sold all but one-sixteenth of the plat to him for $15,000. In the spring 
of 1838, Howe sent Sidney Gambia, an agent, to Enterprise to sell goods and develop the settlement. 
However, Enterprise was heavily-ladened with illness that year, to such an extent that is became known 
for it. To improve the settlement's reputation, the name was changed to Hamilton. Eventually the town 


was sold to Sidney Gambia for $1 (and for other terms), and th 
Town of Hamilton in 1844. ), and the name was officially recorded as the 
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After we left Pleasant lake the next place we note was Gloversville, where a town was layed out 
with one house and room for more. The next was Gideon Ball and another by the name of John 
Fee. These two men I got quite well acquainted with in after years. Ball was a surveyor and a 
fiddler. Fee was a farmer and the first settler in Steuben county. 


We got to William Lyndsay's in the afternoon the 3d of October, 1838, and stopped there and 
after getting some dinner I started to go to John Matson's, one mile distant, all the way through 
the woods. I had not gone very far before I was almost without any road and came to a little log 
house where I stopped to ask the way and an old man said he would go and show me the way as 
roads were not very plain. I said no you can tell me the way but he said that he would go with 
me, so we started and after we got in the road I told him that he need not go but he said that he 
could go just as well as not, so we went on together walking pretty fast and coming to a house he 
said he lived there and it was four miles to John Matson's and I had better walk pretty fast or the 
wolves would get me before I got there. The sun was only about one half hour high and I was 
four miles in the woods with almost no road. I stepped along pretty lively and came to John 


Matson's just as it was beginning to get dark. 


_ Mr. Matson was from the town of Van Buren, Onondaga Co., the place where I had started from. 
Mr. Jones and wife had hired a team at Quincy and gone on. They had one days start at 
Tecumseh, and got to Mr. Matson's one day ahead of me. I had made the journey from Quincy in 
three and one-half days and they were just telling that we were on the road and would be there in 
about two days. If I had come up out of the ground they would not have been more surprised. 
After getting some supper and telling our experiences we went to bed. 

The next morning Wm. McQueen and wife joined us and now we were all together and to the 
end of our journey of 14 days from the time we started. After resting one day, we got John 
Matson for a guide and began to hunt the woods over for land that had not been bought. 


ae 


The next was Wm. McQueen's and my turn and after looking around the woods a little we found 
some that we thought would do. Then I started for the land office to enter all of the land. The 
office was at Ft. Wayne. I started in the morning as soon as it was light in the woods for I had to 
go on an Indian trail to Auburn, ten miles, with not a house in that distance. I got there about ten 
o'clock, hungry enough to eat a raw dog. There were two houses in Auburn and one house about 


a mile beyond Auburn. 


I then went in the woods again and came out at a mill nine miles from Auburn, where | got some 
dinner, asked the way to Ft. Wayne, and was told that about one mile from there were two roads 


and I should take the plainest one. I took the one that I thought was right and had gone a ways 
and found | had taken the wrong road, went back and took the other road. I made up my mind 
that I would walk as fast as I could and that I would come to something as it was late in the 
afternoon. 


Some times I could see wagon tracks. There was a foot path and not very plain and it began to 
get dark. I walked as fast as I could and some of the time a little faster and at last I saw a light 
ahead and when I got to it I stopped and it was a family of five persons, a man, woman and three 
children and all sick, and so French it was hard to make them understand that I wanted to stay 
with them until morning. 


I found that I was only 1 1/2 miles from Ft. Wayne and in the morning I went on. It was so very 
dry that I crossed the St. Mary's river on the little stones without getting shoe deep in the water. I 
entered all of the land, looked over the town and was ready to start home by noon. I now felt that 
I was someone. I owned 80 acres of land and bought it of the government. 

Ft. Wayne was a town of about one hundred inhabitants, mostly French. The houses were made 
of hewed logs. It was layed out like any other town and being built of hewed logs made it look 
quite odd to me. A good many were two stories high. 


[ started to go home by the way of Huntertown, 11 miles from Ft. Wayne. There were two 
houses in Huntertown. I stayed there all night and the next morning started for Auburn. I had not 
gone more than three miles until I came to where I had turned around and went back as I had 
taken the wrong road. I was now where I had been before. I went to Auburn, got something to 
eat, and then went home to John Matson's. After telling what good luck I had I gave them their 
land warrants. 


In 1838, Fort Wayne was a small but growing town on the Wabash-Erie Canal. 
This community of fifteen hundred sat at the portage between the Wabash and 
Maumee rivers, the only passage between the Great Lakes and the Mississippi River. At 
the summit, overlooking the merger of the Maumee's two sources, Fort Wayne was the 
focal point of the effort to create a comtinent-wide water transportation system. By 1837, 
the Wabash-Erie Canal was complete to Logansport, a growing community on the 
Michigan Road. This road stretched north to South Bend and Michigan City and south 
to Indianapolis, Madison and the Ohio River. 

Due to this geography, Fort Wayne grew in spite of a depression that followed the 
Panic of 1837. The Northeast corner of Indiana quickly became a destination of choice 
for German emigrants in search of a new home.*3 Fort Wayne was an ideal location for 
a circuit rider charged to “gather scattered Protestants.” 


Land Records 
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Mr. Matson had a plat of the county showing all of the land that had not been taken up. The most 


of the land had been bought two years before. Mr. Jo 
) - Mr. Jones had got there first, so Mr. 
ay a piece of land for him first. We went to the house of a Mr. Smith, quite BB ind ive 
_ 3 said he knew of one piece that he had kept for his brother but he had got word from him 
at ne was not coming and he would show it to Jones if he was going to settle on it. Mr. Jones 


told him his famil ith hi 
a amily was with him and he went and showed the land and Mr. Jones liked it very 
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according to the official plat of the survey of the said Lands, returned to the General Land Office by the SURVEYOR 


GENERAL, which said tract has been purchased by the said ope iss sir Pep Bay Peer 


. NOW KNOW YE); That the 
United States of America, in consideration of the Premises, and in conformity with the several acts of Congress, in 
such case made and provided, HAVE GIVEN AND GRANTED, and by these presenls DO GIVE AND GRANT, unto 


the said SOF Gir Digit ia: Bete et 
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We then had lots of work to do for there were houses to build. We began the next morning, Wm. 
McQueen and | starting in the woods with our axes to cut logs for a house. We cut, hauled 
together, and hewed and had a house ready to raise in a few days. We built 18x24. The logs we 
cut were about one foot in diameter. We put it up three logs high ourselves, then we made a 
raising to put up the rest. We got six men to help by going six miles around. Every man was 
ready to go to help raise a house and when they came we got done before night and in a few days 
we had a house ready to move in. 


Then we were at home right in the woods with a good many trees that could fall on our house. 
The night we were there the wind blowed hard and we got a little afraid and the next morning 
Wm. McQueen and I took our axes and began to cut the trees that were in reach of us and by 
night we could go to bed without being in danger of a tree falling on us. 


It was very dry and we had to carry water from Elizabeth Waterman's (both she and her husband 
having come from Onondaga Co.) until we could dig a well and we went right at it. Our bread 
had to be got from Jackson prairie, 40 miles. Potatoes, turnips and the like had to be got and the 
rest of the time we dug in the well. It was so hard that it went slow and after digging 25 feet in 
the hardest ground I ever saw, without tools, we came to water. It had been so dry that not one 
drop of water could come in over night. 


The water was in pure gravel and it looked like gravel that had been washed up by a stream. We 
had good water and felt that we were well paid for all of the hard work we had done. We could 
take a drink of water without thinking that there was fever and ague enough in it to shake a man 
out of his boots. Once when I had to go after water, before we got our well dug, when I got about 
half way back, a stick caught my toe and throwed me and spilled the water. I had to go back, if I 
laughed or said a few hard words it was the same, for there was no one to hear it. 


The winter was light, we had but little snow and not very cold. It was sugar weather all of the 
time. We had trees tapped while we were digging our well and we used the sap to make coffee 


and boil dinner in. It was used for everything as it was handier than a well two miles away. 


The maple sap itself isn't sweet all the time - for only a short time when warm sunny days 
and freezing nights alternate for a week does the sap change and offer the sweet taste. 
During this short period the harvesters rush out; setting up their sugarhouses and tapping 
into the bark of the trees. Setting up buckets to catch the running sap, they then return the 
full portions to the sugarhouse where they are added to a large cauldron and boiled down 
again and again until the thick mixture is created. Sixty gallons of sap can be boiled down to 
produce only a gallon and a half of syrup! You can see why mass amounts must be collected 
each season and why pure maple syrup is treasured. The average tree can produce between 
fifty and seventy gallons, so each drop is captured and carefully treated to get the most out 


of it. 


We chopped as much as we could in the winter and in the spring we cleared 5 acres, planted 3 
with corn, 1 to spring wheat and 1 to garden and turnips. In the winter I went to Ft. Wayne to buy 
some pork and took some corn to the mill. I went with sled and oxen and was there New Year's 
night. It began to thaw quite early in the morning. I bought three hogs, loaded up my grist and 


started for home. It was thawing very fast and looked very much like rain. 


I got to Auburn in the afternoon, got my team fed and ready to start by two o'clock. I thought I 
could go home. I had 10 miles to go through the woods and with just trees enough cut so one 
could get through and if in coming to a log it was easier to go around it than to cut through I 


went around. 


When I got to the creek at Uniontown the banks on the north side were so steep my team could 
not get up and I took such of my load as | could handle and dragged it up the bank, then I took 
hold of the sled and with the team got up with the hogs and the sled. While I was loading up, 
there was a team with movers coming and asked how far it was to Auburn. It then began to get 
quite dark and there were two men and one woman loaded with household goods. I was loaded 
with pork and meal. They said we should all camp there till morning but the woman was too nice 
to camp in the woods with three men so that was the end and we bid each other good bye and 


started. 
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I had not gone very far before something "yelled" and I thought it was a wolf so I got a club 
ready for a fight. By that time it screamed again and I knew what it was. I was not afraid of owls 
so my hair settled down again. It was quite dark and Mr. Ball had gone through on horse back 
and his horse had the snow stepped through to the ground, if it had not been for that I could not 


have followed the road. 


I got through to Mr. Waterman's at 9 o'clock and had not seen any wolves, had heard an owl hoot 
but I could not find the road to the house as in clearing they fell all of the trees in the road which 
made it quite difficult to get to his barn. I called and he answered but he was so afraid of wolves 
and Indians he did not dare come to me. I took my oxen, chained them to a tree, and went and 


got a light and found the way in. 


After I got things taken care of for the night the old man gave me a scolding for being out that 
time of night with a load of fresh pork and said why the wolves might eat you up. The old man 
was greatly afraid of wolves, snakes and Indians and slept with a musket and pitch fork at the 


head of his bed ready for use at a moment's warning. 


WINTER-1838-1839 


When I was gone there was a notice left for me to help cut out the road, beginning at Waterman's 
and going toward Enterprise. As for me I could go 2 days and there was five of us. The second 
day about quitting time I got my ankle broken. My four comrades carried me to the house of Mr. 
Jones but there was no doctor within 20 miles so I went to making sticks to bind on it and Mrs. 
Jones made bandages and when we got every thing ready, I got my ankle so I thought it was 
right, then Mrs. Jones and I tied it up. The men were so tender hearted they could help but little. 


I thought that it was crooked for a long time but when it got well I thought we had done a pretty 
good job. In four weeks I could go where Wm. McQueen was chopping and we would cut down 
the trees and pile the brush. I could stand on one foot and touch the other enough to steady 
myself and cut the logs, going to and from my work on crutches, Wm. McQueen carrying my ax. 
I had to be very careful how I walked for a good while. 


One day Wm. McQueen and I were chopping and we heard somebody chopping southeast of us. 
I marked the trees in that direction and when Sunday came I started to learn the facts and after 
going about two miles I came to where they were building a log house. I told him what I heard 
and they were very friendly. The family consisted of a man, woman and four children. There was 
joy at our home then for my sister was getting very lonesome. There were soon a trail of trees 
marked through the woods and then we had neighbors. We chopped and cleared until we had six 


more acres ready to sow with wheat. 
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I had set the 20th of August, 1839, to start to go to Onondaga county, N. Y., to get married. It 
was going a good ways for a woman but I thought it was worth all it cost. I traveled till noon and 
stopped to get dinner, was in Franklin township yet and that night I stayed at Williams Center, 
Williams County, Ohio. When I started from there I was soon in Maumee swamps, the 
lonesomest place I was ever in, houses 10 miles apart; one mudhole between them; got to 
Brunersburg, in the afternoon, then to Defiance when my feet began to get sore. I went a few 


miles and stopped for the night. 


The next morning my feet were swollen but did not hurt much until I had gone a good ways. I 
took my boots off and went bare footed but my feet were so tender they quickly wore out. I 
worried along until I got to Napoleon and my feet were so sore I could go no farther. 


I stopped at a stage house to see how long it would be before the stage would go to Maumee 
City. A young man gave me a wink and started out of doors, I followed and he said that he drove 
that stage and if I could go on until I got out of sight I might ride with him for 25 cents but I must 


get off before I got to the stopping place. 


I readily accepted his offer and got off close to the city and stayed at a tavern big enough for 100 
people. When I went to breakfast I was all alone and half sick; my feet made me sick all over. I 
then took the stéamboat for Toledo, stopped at the N. Y. and Ohio house until a boat came in so | 
could go to Cleveland. I kept feeling worse and went to the man, paid my bill, and told him to 
call me when the boat came. It came about midnight; I had the ague and was wet with sweat 
when he called me. I went on the boat, caught cold and was on the boat that night and the next 


day and night. in the morning I got to Cleveland and walked 14 miles to where I had a sister 
living, stayed with my sister two days and went back to Cleveland, took the boat for Buffalo. 
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The lake was very rough and it took all night to go 30 miles. We stopped at Erie and Dunkirk 
and if I had not had the ague for a companion would have had a very pleasant trip. I got to 
Buffalo, then took passage on a canal boat to Canton, 187 miles. When I paid my far I had $5 in 
counterfeit money; that lacked $2 of being enough to carry me home. | told the captain I would 
ride as far as my money would carry me and by night I was 20 miles on my journey and went to 
bed and had a good sleep and the next morning I felt quite well. 

The captain was a very nice man. I expected to have the ague that day. I told the captain I would 
like to lay down and he took me in the mid ship and made a bed of Buffalo robes. After I got 
over the ague fever I got up and sat on the stern of the boat and talked with the steerage man. A 
bridge took his hat off and almost hit me in the face. I jumped back and fell in the canal. They 
helped me out and the captain said aren't you the man that had the ague; I told him I was and he 
got a glass half full of brandy; I drank it, changed my clothes all but my coat and I did not have 


any more ague for two weeks. 


The next day the captain came and asked me if I was the man that wanted to go to Canton and he 
said when we got there I could get off and that was a great relief to me for I could see my way 
through and when I got to Canton I walked 3 miles to my uncle's, stayed there all night and in the 
morning IJ started for home, 35 miles distant. 


That ended my journey of 17 days. My face was sore and I had not shaved for 12 days and I 
looked more like a badger than a man. I then shaved and was ready to go to see my girl. I had 
that in my mind for a long year and our meeting was a happy one. I found her well and our 
engagement was just as good as when made a year before. 


On the 26th of September I was married to Rebekah Jane Bort and after spending a few days 
among friends we started for Indiana. My brother Cyrus came along to Indiana, also a Mr. 
Dayton who went to Michigan. 
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When Bowman passed away in 1900, all his siblings were deceased, except for Ezra and Mrs. 
Charlotte Crego, who resided in Baldwinsville, NY and Cyrus, of Waterloo. 


At an August 24, 1911 Bowman family reunion held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. P. McCague 
in Waterloo, IN, relatives present included: Mr. and Mrs. J. P. McCague, Mr. and Mrs. A. J. 
Sinclair, Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Bowman, Mrs. N. Jones and daughter, of Elkhart; MR. and Mrs. j. 
C. Hodges, Mr. and Mrs. Chester Bowman, Mr. Wm. Bowman, of Toledo, O.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Emmet Cox, of Hudson; MR. and Mrs. Eaton McCague, Mr. Erwin Funk, of Butler; Mr. and 
Mrs. A. B. Crego of Baldwinsville, NY; Mrs. Burton Shultz and two children, Mrs. Arnie 
Newcomer and two children, MR. and Mrs. J. C. Duncan and daughter, of Toledo, O., Mr. and 
Mrs. C. E. Montavon, Mabel Montavon, Mr. and Mrs. F. N. Beidler, Mr. and Mrs. Roy Hodges 
and Son, Ruth Bowman and Mr. and Mrs. C. A. McCague and son, of Elkhart. 

The Waterloo Press, August 31, 1911, September 7 and September 14, 1911 
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Supply List ThinkQuest 


Below are the supplies that a Pioneer family traveling west might take on their five-méiih:*°"” 


journey by covered wagon. Pretend you are a pioneer and about to make a long journey to the 
frontier. Make a list of what you would take on the journey, keeping in mind that the wagon will 
carry 2,000 pounds. Compare your list with a friends. 
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hunting knife 1 


bag of clothes 


fiddle 


snowshoes 


http://ibrary .thinkquest.org/6400/supply%20list.htm 4/12/2010 
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THE 


COOK AND HOUSEKEEPER’S 


COMPLETE AND UNIVERSAL 


DICTIONARY. 


ACID, lemon: a good substitute 
for this expensive article, suitable for 
soups, fish sauces, and many other 
purposes, may be made of a dram of 
lump sugar pounded, and six drops 
of lemon essence, to three ounces of 
crystal vinegar. The flavour of the 
lemon may also be communicated to 
the vinegar, by an infusion of lemon 
peel. 
ACIDS, to remove stains caused 
by acids. See STAINS. mos 
ACCIDENTS BY FIRE. Mach 
mischief frequently arises from the 
want of a little presence of mind on 
such occasions, when it is well known 
that a small quantity of water speedi- 
ly and properly applied, would ob- 
viate great danger. The moment an 
alarm of fire is given in a house, 
some blankets should be wetted in 
a tub of water, and spread on the 
floor of the room where the fire is, 
and the flames beaten out with a wet 
blanket. Two or three pails of water 
thus applied, will be more effectual 
than a larger quantity poured on in 
the usual way, and at a later period. 
If a chimney be on fire, the readiest 
way is to cover the whole front of 
the fire-place with a wet blanket, or 
thrust it into the throat of the chim- 
ney, or make a complete inclosure 
with the chimney-board. By what- 
ever means the current of air can be 
stopped below, the burning soot will 
be put out as rapidly as a candle is 
by an extinguisher, and upon the 


same principle. A quantity of salt 
thrown into water will increase its 
power in quenching the flames, and 
muddy water is better for this pur- 
pose than clear water. Children, 
and especially females, should be in- 
formed, that as flame tends upward, 
it is extremely improper for thei 
to stand upright, in case their clothes 
take fire; and as the accident ge- 
nerally begins with the lower part of 
the dress, the flames meeting ad- 
ditional fuel as they rise, become 
more fatal, and the upper part of 
the body necessarily sustains the 
greatest injury. If there be no as- 
sistance at hand in a case of this 
kind, the sufferer should instantly 
throw herself down, and roll or lie 
upon her clothes. A carpet, hearth 
rug, or green baize table cloth, 
quickly wrapped round the head and 
body, will be an effectual preserva- 
tive; but where these are notat hand, 
the other method may easily be adopt- 
ed. The most obvious means of pre- 
venting the female dress from catch- 
ing fire, is that of wire fenders of 
sufficient height to hinder the coals 
and sparks from flying into the room ; 
and nurseries in particular should ne- 
ver be without them. Destructive fires 
often happen from the thoughtless- 
ness of persons leaving a poker in the 
grate, which afterward falls out and 
rolls on the floor or carpet. This evil 
may in a great measure be prevented 
by having a small cross of iron weld- 
es 1 
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you must add morels, truffles, mush- 
rooms, artichoke bottoms cutin small 
dice, force-meat balls boiled, not 
fried, anda few cock’s combs; then 
garnish your dish with fried oysters, 
petit-pasties, lemon, and barberries. 
Remember when you make a made 
dish, and are obliged to use cream, 
that it should be the last thing ; for 
it is aptto curdle if it boils at any 
time. 

SCOTCH EGGS. Boil five pul- 
let’s eggs quite hard; and without 
removing the white, cover them com- 
pletely with a fine relishing force- 
meat, in which, let scraped ham, or 
chopped anchovy, bear a due propor- 
tion. Fry of a beautiful yellow 
brown, and serve with good gravy in 
the dish. “a 

SCOTCH LEEK SOUP. Prepare 
a sheep’s head, either by cleaning 
the skin very nicely, or taking it off, 
as preferred. Split the head in two, 
take out the brains, and put it into 
a kettle with plenty of water. Add 
a large quantity of leeks cut small, 
with pepper and salt. Stew these 
very slowly for three hours. Mix as 
much oatmeal as will make the soup 
pretty thick, and make it very smooth 
with cold water. Pour it into the 
soup, continue stirring it till the 
whole is smooth and well done, and 
then serve it up. ‘ 

SCOTCH PANCAKES. To a 
pint of cream beat up eight eggs, 
leaving out two whites, a quarter of 
a pound of butter melted, one spoon- 
full of flour, a nutmeg grated, three 
spoonfuls of-sack, and a little sugar. 
When the butter is cool, mix all to- 
gether into a batter; have ready a 
stove with charcoal, and a small fry- 
ingpan no bigger than a plate, tie a 
piece of butter in a clean cloth ; when 
the pan is hot rub this round it, and 
put in the batter with a spoon, run it 


round the pan very thin and fry them _ 


only on one side; put a saucer into 
the middle of the dish, and lay pan- 
eakes over it, till it is like a little 
pyramid ; strew pounded sugar be- 
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tween every pancake, and garnish 
the dish with Seville oranges cut in 
small quarters. 

SCOURING BALLS. Portable 
balls for removing spots from clothes, 
may be thus prepared. Dry some 
fuller’s-earth, so that it crumbles in- 
to a powder; then moisten it with 
the clear juice of lemons, and add a 
small quantity of pure pearl-ash. 
Knead the whole carefully together, 
till it acquires the consistence of a 
thick elastic paste: form it into con- 
yenient small balis, and dry them in 
the sun. ‘To be used, first moisten 
the spot on the clothes with water, 
then rub it with the ball, and let the 
spot dry in the sun. After having 
washed it with pure water, the spot 
will entirely disappear. 

SCROPHULA. The principal dif- 
ficulty in curing the scrophula, or 
king’s evil, arises from the circum- 
stance, that it may remain concealed 
for a long time, and thus become 
deeply rooted in the constitution 
before its effects are evident. The 
system requires to be strengthened 
by the free use of Peruvian bark, 
sea water and sea bathing, and mo- 
derate exercise in the open air. 
Hemlock plasters applied to the 
swellings, and drinking of milk whey, 
have also been found useful. But in 
the progress of the disorder, medical 
advice will be necessary. 

_ SCURVY. When the scurvy pro- 
ceeds chiefly from the long-continued 
use of salt provisions, it will be ne- 
cessary to take large portions of the 
juice of lemons, oranges, or tama- 
rinds ; to eat water cresses, scurvy 
grass, and fresh vegetables of every 
description. But where these cannot 


be procured, pickled cabbage, cu- 


cumber, onions, and other fruits, as 


_wellas horseradish and mustard, may 


be taken with considerable advan- 

tage. Take also a pound of water- 

dock roots, and boil them in six pints 

of water, adding an ounce or two of 

chrystals of tartar, till one third part 

of the liquor be evaporated; and 
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gentle. If this do not answer the 
purpose, take four ounces of diachy- 
lon, two ounces of olive oil, and one 
ounce of vinegar. Boil them toge- 
ther over a gentle fire, keep stirring 
them till reduced to an ointment, 
and apply a little of it to the nipple 
on a fine linen rag. If accompanied 
with fever, take the bark in electu- 
ary three or four times a day, the 
size of a nutmeg, and persevere in 
it two or three weeks if necessary. 
SORE EYES. Pound together 
in a mortar, an ounce of bole-am- 
moniac, and a quarter of an ounce 
of white copperas. Shred fine an 
ounce of camphor, and mix the in- 
gredients well together. Pour on 
them a quart of boiling water, 
stir the mixture till it is cold, and 
apply a drop or two to the eye, to 
remove hamours or inflammation. 
A cooling eye-water may be made 


of a dram of lapis calaminaris finely 


powdered, mixed with half a pint of 
white wine, and the same of plantain 
water. 

SORE THROAT. An easy re- 
medy for this disorder is to dip a 
piece of broad black ribband into 
hartshorn, and wear it round the 
throat two or three days. If this 
be not suflicient, make a gargle in 
the following manner. Boil a little 
green sage in water, strain it, and 
mix it with vinegar and honey. Or 
pour a pint of boiling verjuice on a 
handful of rosemary tops in a basin, 
put a tin funnel over it with the pipe 
upwards, and let the fume go to the 
throat as hot as it can be borne. A 
common drink fora sore throat may 
be made of two ounces of Turkey 
figs, the same quantity of sun raisins 
cut small, and two ounces of pearl 
barley, boiled in three pints of w 


ter till reduced to a quart. Boil it” 


gently, then strain it, and take it 
warm. Sometimes a handful of salt 


heated in an earthen pan, then put 


into a flannel bag, and applied as 
hot as possible round the throat, 
will answer the purpose. A fumi- 
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gation for a sore throat may be 
made in the following manner. Boil 
together a pint of vinegar, and an 
ounce of myrrh, for half an hour, 
and pour the liquor into a basin. 
Place over it the large part of a fun- 
nel that fits the basin, and let the 
patient inhale the vapour by putting 
the pipe of the funnel into his mouth. 


The fumigation must be applied as _ 


hot as possible, and renewed every 
quarter of an hour, till the patient 
is relieved. For an inflammation or 
putrid sore throat, or a quinsey, 
this will be found of singular use if 
persisted in. 

SORREL SAUCE. Wash and 
clean a quantity of sorrel, put it in- 
io a stewpan that will just hold it, 
with a piece of butter, and cover it 
close. Set it over a slow fire for a 
quarter of an hour, pass the sorrel 
with the back of a wooden spoon 
through a hair sieve, season it with 
pepper and salt, and a dust of pow- 
dered sugar. Make it hot, and serve 
it up under lamb, veal, or sweet- 
breads. Cayenne, nutmeg, and le- 
mon juice, are sometimes added. 

SORREL SOUP. Make a good 
gravy with part of a knuckle of veal, 
and the scrag end of a neck or a 
chump end of a loin of mutton. Sea- 
son it with a bunch of sweet herbs, 
pepper, and salt, and two or three 
cloves. When the meat is quite 
stewed down, strain it off, and let it 
stand till cold. Clear it well from 
the fat, put it into a stewpan with 


a young fowl nicely trussed, and set — 


it over a slow fire. Wash three or 
four Jarge handfuls of sorrel, chop 
it a little, fry it in butter, put it into 
the soup, and let the whole stew till 
the fowl is well done. Skim it very 
clean, and serve it up with the fowl 
in the soup. " 

SOUPS. It has generally been 
considered as good economy to use 
the cheapest and most inferior kind 
of meat for broths and soups, and 
to boil it down till it is entirely de- 
stroyed, and hardly worth giving to 
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mouthed bottles, well corked, and 
in a cool dry place. 

TONGUES. When a tongue is 
intended to be caten cold, season it 
with common salt and saltpetre, 
brown sugar, a little bay salt, pep- 
per, cloves, mace, and allspice, in 
fine powder, and let it lie a fort- 
night. Then take away the pickle, 
put the tongue into a small pan, and 
lay some butter on it. Cover it with 
brown crust, and bake it slowly till 
it becomes so tender that a straw 
would go through it. The thin part 
of tongues, when hung up to dry, 
grates like hung beef, and also makes 
a fine addition to the flavour of 
omlets.-To boil a tongue. I? it is 
a dried tongue, soak it over night ; 
the next day put it into cold water, 
and let it have a good deal of room ; 
it will take at least four hours. If 
it is a green tongue out of the pickle, 
you need not soak it, but it will re- 
quire near the same time. About 
an hour before you send it to table, 
take it out and blanch it, then put 
it into the pot again till you want it, 
by this means it will eat the ten- 
derer. 

TONGUE AND UDDER. Clean 
the tongue nicely, rub it with salt, a 
very little saltpetre, and a little 
coarse sugar, and let it lie for two 
or three days. When to be dressed, 
have a fresh tender udder with some 
fat to it, and boil that aud the tongue 
gently till half done. Take them 
very clean out of the water, then tie 
the thick end of the one to the thin 
end of the other, and roast them 
with a few cloves stuck into the ud- 
der. Serve them up with gravy in 
the dish, and currant jelly iu a tu- 
reen. A dried tongue to be boiled, 
requires to be previously soaked for 
ten or twelve hours. A tongue out 
of pickle is only to be washed, and 
boiled in the same way. It will 
take four hours to do it well, and 
for the first two hours it should only 
simmer. About an hour before it is 
done it should be taken up and 
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peeled, and then put into the boiler 
again to finish it. Serve it up with 
turnips nicely mashed, and laid 
round if. 

TOOTH ACH. The best possi- 
ble preventive of this disorder is 
to keep the teeth clean, as directed 
for the Teeth and Gums. If the 
gums be inflamed, recourse should 
be had to bleeding by leeches, and 
blisters behind the ears. A few 
drops of laudanum in cotton, laid 
on the tooth, will sometimes afford 
relief. In some cases, vitriolic wther 
dropped on the cheek, and the hand 
held to the part till the liquid is eva- 
porated, is found to answer the pur- 
pose. But it is much easier to pre- 
scribe the means of preventing the 
disorder, than to point out a specific 
remedy ; and the nostrums generally 
given on this subject are either in- 
effectual or injurious. 

TOURTE CRUST. To make a 
crust for French pies called tourtes, 
take a pound and a half of fine flour, 
a pound of butter, and three quar- 
ters of an ounce of salt. Put the 
flour upon a clean pie board, make 
a hole in the middle, and put in the 
salt, with the butter cut into small 
pieces. Pour in the water carefully, 
as it is of great importance that the 
crust be rather stiff; and for this 
purpose there should only be just 
water enough to make it hold toge- 
ther so as to roll it out smooth. 
Work up the butter and water well 
together with the hand, and mix it 
in the flour by degrees. When the 
flour is all mixed in, mould the paste 
till it is quite smooth and free from 
lumps, and let it lie two hours be- 
fore it be used. This is a very nice 
crust for putting round the dish for 
baked puddings. 

TOURTES OF FISH. Prepare 
the crust and put it into the dish, 
as for meat tourtes. Then take al- 
most any kind of fish, cut them from 
the backbone, and lay them in slices 


upon the crust, with a little bunch of 


sweet herbs in the middle, some salt 
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best got rid ef by sume sort of sim- 
ple epen traps of this nature. 

TREACLE BEER. Pour two 
quarts of boiling water on a pound 
of treacle, and stir them together. 
Add six quarts of cold water, 
and a tea-cupful of yeast. Tun 
it into a: cask, cover it close down, 
aud it will be fit te drink in two or 
three days. if made in large quan- 
tities, or intended to keep, put in a 
handful of malt and hops, and when 
the fermentation is over, stop it up 
close. 

TREACLE POSSET, Add two 
table-spoonfuls of treacle to a pint 
of milk, and when ready to boil, stir 
it briskly over the fire till it curdles. 
Strain it off after standing covered 
a few minutes. This whey promotes 
perspiration, is suitable for a cold, 
and children will take it very 
freely, . 

TREATMENT OF CHILDREN, 
li ought to be an invariable rule with 
all who have the care of children, 
to give them food only when it is 
needful. Instead of observing this 
simple and obvious rule, it is too 
common, throughout every period of 
childhood, to pervert the use of food 
by giving it when it is not wanted, 
and consequently when it does mis- 
chief, not only in a physical but in 
a moral point of view. To give food 
as au indulgence, or in a way of re- 
ward, or to withhold it as a matter 
of punishment, are alike ‘injurious, 
A proper quantity of food is neces- 
sary in all cases, to sustain their 
health and growth ; and their faults 
ought to be corrected by more ra- 
tional means, The idea of making 
them suffer in their health and 
growth on account of their behaviour, 
is sufficient to fill every considerate 
mind with horror. Itis the project 
only of extreme weakness, to attempt 
to correct the disposition by creat- 
ing bodily sufferings, which are so 
prone to hurt the temper, even af. 
an age when reason has gained a 
more powerful ascendancy. Eat- 
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ables usually given to children by 
well-meaning but injudicious per- 
sons, in order to pacify or conciliate, 
are still worse than the privations 
inflicted by way of punishment. Su- 
gar plums, sugar candy, barley 
sugar, sweetmeats, and most kinds 
of cakes, are uuwholesome, and 
cloying to the appetite. ‘Till chil- 
dren begin to run about, the uni- 
formity of their lives makes it, pro- 
bable that the quantity of food they 
require in the day is nearly the 
same, and that it may be given to 
them statedly at the same time. By 
establishing a judicious regularity 
with regard to both, much benefit 
will accrue to their health and com- 
fort. The same rale should be ap- 
plied to infants at the breast, as 
well as after they are weaned. By 
allowing proper intervals. between 
the times of giving children suck, 
dhe breast of the mother becomes 
duly replenished with milk, and the 
stomach of the infant properly emp- 
tied to receive afresh supply. The 
supposition that an infant wants 
food every time it cries, is highly 
fanciful; and it is perfectly ridicu- 
lous to see the poor squalling thing 
thrown on its back, and nearly suffe- 
cated with food to prevent its. cry- 
ing, when it is more likely that the 
previous uneasiness arises from an 


overloaded stomach. Even the mo- 


ther’s milk, the lightest of all food, 
will disagree with the child, if the 
administration of it is improperly 
repeated. A very injurious practice 
is sometimes adopted, in suckling a 
child beyond the proper period, 
which ought by all means to be dis- 
countenanced, as evidently unna- 
tural, and tending to produce weak- 
ness both in body and mind. Suck- 
ling should not be continued after 
the cutting of the first teeth, when 
the clearest indication is given, that 
the food which was adapted to the 
earliest stage of infancy ceases to 
be proper. Attention should also 
be paid to the quantity as well as to 
4A3 
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habits, as the most unequivocal tes- 
timony of parental affection perform-~ 
ing its daty towards its offspring. 
It is proper also to observe, that 
children ought not to be hurried in 
their eating, as it is of great import- 
ance that they should acquire a ha- 
bit of chewing their food well. They 
will derive from it the various ad- 
vantages of being less likely to eat 
their food hot, of thus preparing 
what they eat properly for the sto- 
mach, instead of imposing upon it 
what is the real office of the teeth ; 
and also that of checking them from 
eating too mach. When food is not 
properly masticated, the stomach 
is longer before it feels satisfied ; 
which is perhaps the most frequent, 
and certainly the most excusable 
cause of eating more than is fairly 
sufficient, Thoughtless people will 
often, for their own amusement, give 
children morsels of high dishes, and 
sips of spirituous or fermented li- 
quors, to see whether they will relish 
them, or make faces at them. But 
trifling as this may seem, it would 
be better that it were never prac- 
tised, for the sake of preserving the 
natural purity of their tastes as long 
as possible. 

TREATMENT OF THE SICK. 
Though an unskilful dabbling in 
cases of illness, which require the 
attention of the most medical prac- 
titioners, is both dangerous and 
presumptuous ; yet it is quite ne- 
cessary that those who have the 
care of a family should be able to 
afford some relief in case of need, 
as well as those whose duty it is 
more immediately to attend upon 
the sick, Uneasy symptoms are 
experienced at times by all persons, 
not amounting to a decided state of 
disease, which if neglected may ne- 
vertheless issue in some serious dis- 
order that might have been pre- 
vented, not only without risk, but 
even with greater advantage to the 
individual than by an application to 
@ positive course of medicine, At- 
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tention to the state of the bowels, 
and the relief that may frequently 
be afforded by a change of diet, 
come therefore very properly within 
the sphere of domestic management, 
in connection with a few simple me- 
dicines in common use. The sen- 
sations of lassitude or weariness, 
stiffuess or numbness, less activity 
than usual, less appetite, a load ‘or 
heaviness at the stomach, some un- 
easiness in the head, a more pro- 
found degree of sleep, yet less com- 
posed and refreshing than usual; 
less gaiety and liveliness, a slight 
oppression of the breast, a less re- 
gular pulse, a propensity to be cold, 
or to perspire, or sometimes a sup- 
pression of a former disposition to 
perspire, are any of them symp- 
tomatic of a diseased state, though 
not to any very serious or alarming 
degree. Yet under such cireum- 
stances persons are generally rest- 
less, and scarcely know what to do 
with themselves ; and often for the 
sake of change, or on the supposition 
that their sensations proceed from 
lowness, they unhappily adopt the 
certain meaus of making them ter- 
minate in dangerous if not fatal dis- 
eases. They increase their usual 
quantity of animal food, leave off 
vegetables and fruit, drink freely of 
wine or other strong liquors, under 
an idea of strengthening the sto- 
mach, and expelling wind; all of 
which strengthen nothing but the 
disposition to disease, and expel 
only the degree of health yet remain- 
ing. The consequence of this mis- 


_taken management is, that all the 


evacuations are restrained, the hu- 
mours causing and nourishing the 
disease are not at all attempered 
and diluted, nor rendered proper 
for evacuation. On the contrary sae 
become sharper, and more difficult 
to be discharged. By judicious ma- 
nagement it is practicable, if not 
entirely to prevent a variety of dis- 
orders, yet at least to abate their 
severity, and so to ayert the ultimate 
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danger. As soon as any of the symp- 
toms begin to appear, the proper 
way is to avoid all violent or labo- 
rious exercise, and to indulge in 
such only as is gentle and easy. To 
take very little or no solid food, and 
particularly to abstain from meat, 
or flesh broth, eggs, and wine, or 
other strong liquors. To drink 
vientifully of weak diluting liquor, 


by small glasses at a time, at inter-_ 


vals of about half an hour. If these 
diluents are not found to answer the 
purpose of keeping the bowels open, 
stronger cathartics must be taken, 
or injections for the bowels, called 
lavements. By pursuing these pre- 
cautions, the early symptoms of dis- 
ease will often be removed, without 
coming to any serious issue: and 
even where this is not the case, the 
disorder will be so lessened as to 
obviate any kind of danger from it. 
When confirmed diseases occur, the 
only safe course is to resort to the 
most skilful medical assistance that 
ean be obtained. Good advice and 
few medicines will much sooner ef- 
fect a cure, than all the drugs of the 
apothecary’s shop unskilfully ad- 
ministered. But the success of the 
best advice may be defeated, if the 
patient and his attendants will not 
concur to render it effectual. If the 
patient is to indulge longings for 
improper diet, and his friends are 
to gratify them, the advantage of the 
best advice may be defeated by one 
such imprudent measure. Patients 
labouring under accidents which 
require surgical assistance, must be 
required strictly to attend to the 
same directions. General regula- 
tions are all that a physician or sur- 
geon can make respecting diet, ma- 
ny other circumstances will there- 
fore require the consideration of 
those who attend upon the sick, and 
it is of consequence that they be 
well prepared to undertake their 
charge, for many fatal mistakes have 
arisen from ignorance and preju- 
dice in these cases. A few rules 
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that may be referred to in the ab- 
sence of a medical adviser, are all 
that are necessary in the present in- 
stance, more especially when the 
patient is so far recovered as to be 
released from medicines, and put 
under a proper regimen, with the 
use of a gentle exercise, and such 
other regulations as a convalescent 
state requires.—When for example, 
persons are labouring under acute 
disorders, or accidents, they are 
frequently known to suffer from the 
injudiciousness of those about them, 
in covering them up in bed with a 
load of clothes that heat aud debili- 
tate them exceedingly, or in keeping 
them in bed when the occasion does 
not require it, without even suffer- 
ing them to get up and have it new 
made, and by never allowing a breath 
of fresh air to be admitted into the 
room. The keeping patients quiet 
is undoubtedly of essential import- 
ance; they should not be talked to, 
nor should more persons be admit- 
ted into the room than are abso- 
lutely necessary. Every thing that 
might prove offensive should imme- 
diately be removed. Sprinkling the 
room sometines with vinegar, will 
contribute to keep it in a better state. 
The windows should be opened oc- 
casionally for a longer or shorter 
time, according to ihe weather and 
season of the year, without suffer- 
ing the air to come immediately ap- 
on the patient. Waving the cham- 
ber door backward and forward for 
a few minutes, two or three times in 
a day, ventilates the room, without 
exposing the sick person to chilness. 
Occasionally burning pastils in the 
room, ora roll of paper, is also use- 
ful. The bed linen, and that of the 
patient, should be changed every 
day, or in two or three days, as e1r- 
cumstances may require. A strict 
forbearance from giving sick persons 
any nourishment beyond what is 
prescribed by their medical attend- 
ant, should invariably be observed. 
Some persons think they do well ia 
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this respect to cheat the doctor, 
while in fact they cheat the patient 
out of the benefit of his advice, and 
endanger his life under a pretence of 
facilitating his recovery. In all cases 
it is important to wait with patience 
the slew progress of recovery, rather 
than by injudicious means to attempt 
to hasten it: otherwise the desired 
event will only be retarded. What 
has long been undermining the sta- 
mina of health, which is commonly 
the case with diseases, or what has 
violently shocked it by accident, can 
only be romoved by slow degrees. 
Medicines will not operate like a 
charm; and even when they are most 
etlicacious, time is required to re- 
cover from the languid state to which 
persons are always reduced, both 
by accident and by disease. When 
the period is arrived at which sick 
persons may be said to be out of 
danger, a great deal of patience and 
care will still be necessary to pre- 
vent a relapse. Much of this will 
depend on the convalescent party 
being content for some time with 
only a moderate portion of food, for 
we are not nourished in proportion 
to what we swallow, but to what we 
are well able to digest. Persons on 
their recovery, who eat moderately, 
digest their food, and grow strong 
from it. Those in a weak state, 
who eat much, do not digest it; in- 
stead therefore of being nourished 
and strengthened by it, they insen- 
sibly wither away. The principal 
rules to be observed in this case are, 
that persons in sickness, or those who 
are slowly recovering, should take 
very little nourishment at a time, 
and take it often. Let them have 
only one sort of food at each meal, 
and not change their food too often ; 
and be careful that they chew their 
food well, to make it easy of diges- 
tion. Let them diminish their quan- 
tity of drink. The best drink for 
them in general is water, with a third 
or fourth part of white wine. Too 
great_a quantity of liquids at such a 
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iime prevents the stomach from re- 
covering its tone and strength, im- 
pairs digestion, promotes debility, 
increases the tendency to a swelling 
of the legs; sometimes it even occa- 
sions a slow fever, and throws back 
the patient into a languid state. 
Persons recovering from sickness 
should take as much exercise in the 
open air as they are able to bear, 
either on foot, in a carriage, or on 
horseback: the latter is by far the 
best. The airing should be taken 
in the middle of the day, when the 
weather is temperate, or before the 
principal meal. Exercise taken be- 
fore a meal strengthens the organs 
of digestion, and therefore tends to 
health; but when taken after a meal, 
it is injurious. As persons in this 
state are seldom quite so well to- 
wards night, they should take very 
little food in the evening, in order 
that their sleep may be less disturb- 
ed and more refreshing. It would 
be better not to remain in bed above 
seven or eight hours; and if they 
feel fatigued by sitting up, let them 
lie down for half an hour to rest. 
The swelling of the legs and ancles, 
which happens to most persons in 
a state of weakness'and debility, is 
attended with no danger, and will 
generally disappear of itself, if they 
live soberly and regularly, and take 
moderate exercise. The most so- 
licitous attention must be paid to 


the state of the bowels; and if they 


are not regular, they must be kep 


open every day by artificial means, 


or it will produce heat and restless- 
ness, and pains in the head. Care 
should be taken not to return to hard 
labour too soon after recovering from 
illness ; some persons have never re- 
covered their usual strength for want 
of this precaution.—_Common colds, 
though lightly regarded, are often of 
serious consequence. A cold is an 
inflammatory disease, though in no 
greater degree than to affect the 
lungs or throat, or the thin mem- 


-brane which lines the nostrils, and 


ANG 
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the inside of certain cavities in the 
bones of the cheeks and forehead. 
These cavities communicate with the 
nose in such a manner, that when one 
part of this membrane is affected 
with inflammation, it is easily com- 
municated to the rest. When the 
disorder is of this slight kind, it may 
easily be cured without medicine, 
by only abstaining from meat, eggs, 
broth, and wine; from all food that: 
is sharp, fat, and heavy. Little or 
no supper should be eaten, but the 
person should drink freely of an in- 
fusion of barley, or of elder flowers, 
with the addition of a third or fourth 
part of milk. Bathing the feet in 
warm water before going to bed, 
will dispose the patient to sleep. In 
colds of the head, the steam of warm 
water alone, or of water in which 
elder flowers or some mild aromatic 
herbs have been boiled, will generally 
afford speedy relief. These also are 
serviceable in colds which affect the 
breast. Hot and close rooms are 
very hurtful in colds, as they tend to 
impede respiration ; and sitting much 
over the fire increases the disorder. 
Spermaceti is often taken in colds 
and coughs, which must from its 
greasy nature impair the digestive 
faculty, and cannot operate against 
the cause of a cold; though the cure 
of it, which is effected in due time 
by the economy of nature, is often 
ascribed to such medicines as may 
rather have retarded it. Whenever 
a cold does not yield to the simple 
treatment already desczibed, good 
advice should be procured, as a neg- 
lected cold is often the origin of very 
serious disorders.—A few observa- 
tions on the nature of the diet and 
drink proper for sickly persons, will 
be necessary at the close of this ar- 
ticle, for the information of those 
who occasionally undertake the care 
of the afflicted. As the digestion of 
sick persons is weak, and very similar 
to that of children, the diet suited to 
the latter is generally proper for the 
former, excepting in the two great 
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classes of diseases called putrid and 
intermittent fevers. In case of putrid 
fever no other food should be allow- 
ed, during the first weeks of reco- 
very, than the mildest vegetable sub- 
stances. When recovering from 
agues and intermittent fevers, ani- 
mal jellies, and plain animal food, 
with as little vegetable as possible, 
is the proper diet. Meat and meat 
broth, generally speaking, are not so 
well adapted for the re-establish- 
rent of health and strength, as more 
simple diets. Flesh being the food 
most used by old and young at all 
other times, is consequently that 
from which their distempers chiefly 
proceed, or at least it nourishes 
those disorders which other causes 
may have contributed to introduce. 
It is of a gross, phlegmatic nature 
and oily quality, and therefore harder 
of digestion than many other sorts of 
food, tending to generate gross hu- 
mours and thick blood, which are 
very unfavourable to the recovery of 
health. The yolk of an egg lightly 
boiled or beaten up raw with a little 
wine may be taken, when animal food 
is not forbidden, and the party can- 
not chew or swallow more solid food. 
The spoonmeats and drinks directed 
for children, and simple puddings 
made as for them, may all be used 
for invalids, subject only to the re- 
strictions imposed by their medical 
attendant. Puddings and panadoes 
made of bread are better for weak 
stomachs than those made of flour. 
—Diet drinks may be made of an 
infusion of herbs, grains, or seeds. 
For this purpose the herbs should 
be gathered in their proper season, 
then dried in the shade, and put into 
close paper bags. When wanted for 
use, take out the proper quantity, 
put it into a linen bag, suspend it in 
the beer or ale, while it is ferment- 
ing, from two to six or eight hours, 
and then take it out. Wormwood 
ought not to be infused so long ; 
three or four hours will be sufficient, 
or it will become nauseous, and soon 
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